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In  a  way,  all  men  have  been  travelers,  since  Adam  and 
Eve  took  their  departure  from  Eden.  In  fact,  the  old  world  in 
which  we  live  is  an  itinerant,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  a  minute. 

A  little  journey  will  do  us  all  good,  for  new  scenes,  the 
climate,  customs  and  associations  of  each  place  have  an  in- 
fluence upon  our  lives. 

Having  first  given  our  trip  in  the  form  of  addresses  to 
Sunday  evening  congregations  and  others,  we  have  been  per- 
suaded to  place  the  same  in  booklet  form. 

This  little  book  only  covers  a  small  portion  of  our  travels 
the  past  few  seasons,  and  even  here  we  can  only  present  the 
main  points  of  interest.  The  great  Northwest,  while  not  pos- 
sessing ancient  temples,  cathedrals  and  excavated  ruins  of  a 
mighty  past,  yet  contributes  her  share  of  unparalleled  wonders 
for  the  education  and  entertainment  of  mankind.  For  who  can 
look  upon  snow  crowned  mountains,  the  vast  plains  and  beauti- 
ful valleys,  the  dashing  rivers,  the  lakes  and  evergreen  forests 
without  a  feeling  of  awe  and  admiration,  and  more  keenly  than 
ever  before  feel  the  mighty  presence  of  the  all-wise.  Infinite 
One  who  created  and  rules  over  all? 

Trusting  these  few  pages  may  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
reader  to  make  a  more  extended  study  of  the  sights  and  scenes 
of  our  own  glorious  country. 

We  are  sincerely  yours, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  May,  1904.  G.  M.  G. 


By  George  Itl.  Gates,  Lincoln,  Heb. 

Up  and  away  fron  a  wHiiing  dinner  we  hasten  to  the  de- 
pot, Adhere  we  boar  I  rli.^  Burlington's  Lightning  Express,  amid 
showers  of  rice,  for  the  happy  couple  leave  at  the  same  hour. 

It  is  a  delightful  ride  norfhwesterly  through  the  State,  past 
our  charming  Nebraska  homes  and  flourishing  cities  to  the 
Black  Hills  country. 


Off  on  the  Burlington  Express  for  a  Pleasure  Trip, 

Ev^erything  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  travel- 
ing public  has  been  thoightfully  provided  by    the   Burlington. 

Abou!;  midnight  a  terrific  storm  swept  down  on  our  train, 
and  the  rain  and   hail    dashed    against   the   car   v^indows,    the 
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thiiri  ier  rolled  and  lightning  flashed,  but  the  old,  iron  horse 
pushed  his  way  steadily  on,  till  clouds,  and  storm  and  dark- 
ness were  left  behind.  The  sun  was  again  shining,  but  sudden- 
ly we  are  plunged  into  darkness — we  are  in  a  tunnel,  passing 
through  the  foot  hills  of  the  Black  Hills  Mountains. 

The  Black  Hills  country  proper  is  about  a    hundred    miles 


An  Early  Pioneer  of  the  Hills, 

square,    running  from  southeast  to  the  northwest,  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  South  Dakota  and    northeastern    Wyoming 
The  mountains  rise  almost  abruptly  from  smooth  plains  to 
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rugged  peaks,  deep  canons  and  rocky  cliffs.      Harney's   Peak, 
the  highest,  is  about  8,200  feet  above  sea  level. 

Some  folks  still  think  of  the  Hills  as  a  wild  region  where 
Indians  put  on  war  paint,  cow  boys  ''shoot  up  the  town,"  and 
"holdups"  and  ' 'scalping  parties"  are  still  in  vogue,  as  in  the 
early  days  of  "Calamity  Jane." 

We  reach  Dead  wood,  that  once  ''wicked  city,"  at  about 
9  p.  m.  and,  of  course,  wonder  if  we  will  be  "waylaid"  before  a 
lodging  place  can  be  found,  but  happily,  we  do  not  find  it  «uch 
a  bad  city  after  all.  We  soon  find  comfortable  quarters  and 
sleep,  only  to  be  awakened  by  "Old  Sol"  dashing  a  ray  of  gold 
into  our  face. 

A  splendid  breakfast  and  we  are  hustling  to  see  the  sights, 
and  they  were  many  and  charming. 

Deadwood  is  a  city  of  some  7,000  people,  surrounded  by 
imposing  mountains.  There  are  many  beautiful  homes,  excel- 
lent schoolls  and  fine  churches.  Of  course,  there  are  some  wick- 
ed people — men  who  plunge  deep  in  sin,  but  there  are  hosts  of 
good  people,  christians  who  sacrifice  for  the  cause  and  are 
not  ashamed  to  work  at  their  trade. 

Hon.  E.  W.  Martin,  congressman  from  the  Hills,  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  M.  E.  Sunday  School  of  that  city  for  the 
past  nineteen  years,  and  when  he  ran  for  Congress  the  only 
thing  his  enemies  could  say  against  him  was  that  "he  is  a  Sun- 
day School  man."  He  gets  there  just  the  same  and  his  people 
are  proud  of  his  record. 

Like  all  new  sections  the  Hills  are  fast  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  better  and  more  reliable  class  of  citizens. 

We  visited  Mt.  Moriah  cemetery,  saw  Wild  Bill's  grave, 
beside  whom  now  rests  the  remains  of ''Calamity  Jane,"  (or 
at  least  she  requested  to  be  buried  there,)  she  having  died 
within  the  last  seven  months. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Smith's  tomb  is  here  also,  he  being  the  first 
missionary  to  the  Northwest.  He  was  killed  August  20,  1876. 
On  his  monument  we  read  these  words,  "O  how  we  loved  him 
— he  was   so  good  and  kind,"  a  sentence  which  often  fell  from 
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wicked  lips.     The  potter's  field  is  quite  large,  many    boys    and 
even  fathers  having  died  penniless  in  an  early  day. 

We  climbed  to  White  Rock  from  whicli  poiiir,  we  could 
see  the  city  and  a  hundred  miles  to  the  noriheast.  A  beauti- 
ful sight.  Trains  in  the  valley  now  looked  like  toy  trains,  and 
men  mere  pigmys.  We  gathered  flowers  and  ferns  almost  on 
the  summit.  Reaching  the  hotel  about  1:30  p.  m.,  we  greatly 
enjoyed  dinner,  but  were  soon  ready  for  another  jaunt. 

The  Black  Hills  have  many  resources,  mostly  mineral,  yet 
there  are  some  splendid  farms  where  almost  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  raised.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  minerals  are 
found  here,  but  gold  predominates. 

Since  gold  was  first  discovered  in  1874,  by  H.  N.  Ross,  a 
scoutforGen.  Custer's  army,  near  Custer  City,  more  than  $125, 
000,000  have  been  taken  from  the  mines.  The  Hills  stand 
third,  in  the  United  States,  as  a  gold  producer.  Smif^  silver 
ore,  and  mica  are  found,  but  there  is  not  an  acre  of  min- 
eral land  but  has  gold  ore. 

We  visited  some  of  the  Lead  City  mines  and  the  Home- 
stake  mills,  the  pioneer  of  the  Hills.  These  mills  handle  4,(J00 
tons  of  ore  per  day  and  have  in  sight  enough  to  keep  them  run- 
ning twenty -five  years. 

The  Home  stake  mine  has  eleven  stations  or  levels  viz, 
1,100  feet  down  the  shaft.  Sixty-four  mules  and  horses  are 
kept  in  the  mines  to  haul  cars  to  the  shaft.  Six  thousand  tons 
of  ore  are  lifted  every  twenty-four  hours.  A  ton  and  a  half  of 
dynamite  is  used  every  day,  with  about  the  same  amount  of 
fuse  and  caps  for  exploding  it.  This  company  has  a  capital 
of  $21,000,000,  has  been  in  operation  twenty  two  years  and  taken 
out  each  year  about  1,380,000  tons  of  ore.  They  now  have  900 
stamps  running  daily  and  more  than  2,000  men  employed  at  an 
average  wage  of  $3.50  per  day. 

There  are  now  more  than  thirty  \dvg-i  corporations  operat- 
ing in  the  Hills.  The  Hidden  Fortune  is  about  three  years 
old,  has  two  large  crushing  machines,  with  three  more  under 
construction,  each  of  which  will  crush  1.000  tons  of  ore  per  day. 
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It  is  said  that  one  car  load  of  ore  netted   ^79,000.       Two    slabs 
the  size  of  a  man's  hand  were  sold  for  $749. 

The  Auburn  Gold  Mining  Company's  claims  are  situated 
about  2i  miles  from  Mystic  and  alongside  of  the  Burlington 
railroad  track. 

The  Company  has  a  tract  of  about  800  acres  of  land,  in 
which  is  located  both  placer  and  quariz  mines  that  as  yet  are 
undeveloped.  The  placer  dirt  has  'spanned  out"  from  $2.00  to 
$5.00  gold  per  the  square  yard,  and  the  quartz  mines  have  as- 
sayed from  18  50  to  $32  00  per  ion. 

The  Company  has  plenty  of  money  in  the  treasury  to  build 
a  tlume  to  carry^  the  water  on  to  the  placer  claims,  and  this 
work  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

During  the  summer  of  1904  the  Company  expects  to  do  a  con- 
siderable placer  mining  with  the  expectation  of  clearing  up 
enough  gold  to  pay  for  the  development  of  the  quartz  claims. 
The  placer  claims  of  the  Company  are  visible  from  the  Burling- 
ton car  window  just  before  Mystic  is  reached. 

Crystal  Cave  is  near  Deadwood,  and  has  some  300  cham- 
bers, fifty  miles  of  passage  ways  aad  some  fine  formations. 
The  owner  of  this  cave  had  on  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair, 
Chicago,  a  minature  cave,  and  at  an  admission  of  live  cents, 
cleared  $1,000,000,  but  has  since  lost  it  all  and  is  now  a  poor 
man.     The  Government  is  now  in  possession  of  the  cave. 

After  breakfast  we  started  for  Speartish,  via  Englewood 
over  the  Burlington,  where  we  •vitnessed  some  skillful  engi- 
ntiering.  .      ,  .mfc-<ja 

This  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  side  trip  in  the  Hills. 
P^rom  ErjglewOod  to  Spearfish  the  road  has  375  curves,  33 
bridges  atid  climbs  an  average  of  216  feet,  per  mile  to  Perry  or 
Bald  m^iiintain.  At  one  point  we  could  see  three  tracks  below 
us,  having  risen  1,300  feet  from  the  first  and  traveled  seven 
miles  to  reach  this  view  point.  Here  lain,  f now ?a|jd? h^il  fell 
oti  hi)  )  ni'ig  tlowers,  nodding  pines  a  nd.rocky- cliffs,  buts<)0n  the 
^•louds  passed,  the  sun  came  out  and  we  could  see  Lead  City 
and  the  White  R<'cks  at  Deadwood. 

At  Crown  Hill  we  b^^gan  our  descent  to  Spearfish  Canon, 
over  a  track  that  seemed  a  tangle  of  loops,  down  and  down    we 
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plunged,  until  our  train  stopped  at  Sp^arfish  Falls.  Here  some 
of  our  party  went  into  camp,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  expecting 
to  catch  lish,  pick  flowers,  climb  mountains,  hunt  and  have  a 
general  good  time.-  Spearfish  Canim  is  a  charming  place,  with 
rugged  rocks  and  lofty  heights. 

We  stopped  at  Custer  City  for  the  night  and  the  next  day 
a   stage   load   of   us  visirelthe   famous  Sylvan  Lake  some  six 


Spearfish  Canon,  on  the  B,  &'M,  Rcilroad. 

miles  distant,  h,  is  a  delightful  little  resort— tine  hotel,  charm- 
ing lake,  upon  which  we  took  a  boat  ride— then  climbed  to 
Harney  Peak,  8,200  feet,  ate  a  lunch  and  greatly  enjoyed  the 
scenery. 

At  Custer  we  f<»urMl  another  cave,  full  of  wonders  which  is 
attracting  some  attention. 

Again  our  train  whirls  us  away,  through  glen  and  dale, 
arout.d  sharp  curves  and  rocky  heights,  past  Minnekahta  down 
to  Hot  Springs,  where  we  spend  the  Sabbath,  attend  church, 
g.^et  old  friends  and  ih.i  jiuhile.      Hot  Springs  has  come  to  be 
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Sylvan  Lake,  Near  Custer  City,  on  the  B.  &  M, 
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known  as  one  of  the  greatest  health  resorts  in  America.  People 
are  found  here  from  all  over  the  world,  pleasure  seekers,  health 
seekers  and  globe  trotters.  All  kinds  of  diseases  are  cured  by 
these  health  giving  springs. 

This  was  the  Indian's  Mecca  and  here  they  used  to  come, 
for  health  and  to  worship  the  ''Great  Spirit.''  Bloody  conflicts 
were  waged  betxyeen  contending  tribes  over  these  mysterious, 
health-giving  Springs,  the  last  having  been  fought  about  half 
a   century    ago,  between  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes,  on  the  now 


Union  Depot  and  Front  View  of  Evans  Hotel,  H^t  Springs, 

famous  Battle  Mountain.  Embankmencs  and  relics  (.f  this  flnal 
conflict  are  still  n  evidence  here.  The  Sionx  were  victorious 
and  in  1876  sold  these  lands  to  the  United  States  for  14.500,000. 

Many  years  ago  a  Mr  Evans  and  Dr.  Jennings  took  up  their 
abode  here  and  began  to  make  known  the  wonderfnl,  medical 
qualities  of  these  springs.  From  a  log  cabin,  the  city  grew 
and  Mr.  Evans  erect»\d  the  great  Evans  hotel  at  a  cost  of 
$1,500,000— one  of  the  flnest  in  all  the  West— now  conducted 
by  Mr.  H.  D.  Clark.  Beautiful  homes,  churches,  schools  and 
sanitariums  are  here.  The  Soldier's  Home  is:^:i^o located  here, 
andjust  now  one  of  the  great  artractions  of  the  ci:y,  is  the 
building  of  a  National  Sanatarium  for  disabled  soldiers. 

They  have  the  flii*-st  plunge  bath,  no  doubt,  in  America, 
with  a  daily  flow  of  1,000,000  gallons  of   water.       Here   grand 
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pas,   grand-mas,    boys    and   girls,   papas,  mamas  and  the  kids 
can  all  take  a  plunge  and  enjoy  it. 

The  National  Soldier's  Sanitarium  is  to  cost  $1,000,000  and 
so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  some  5,000  soldiers  It  is  be- 
ing built  on  the  western  slope  of  Battle  Mountain~will  consist 
of  twelve  large  buildings  erected  in  a  circle  around  a  large  open 
court.  On  the  crest  of  the  bluff  overlooking  the  city,  a  $10,000 
band  stand  will  be  built  and  maintained  by  the  Government 

The  sight  will  cover  about  5,000  acres,  reaching  twelve 
miles  north,  taking  in  the  VYind  cave,  now  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  all  to  become  a  National  Park. 

Congressman  Martin,  the  main  mover  of  this  project,  says, 
*Thi8  will  be  the  finest  sanitarium  in  the  world.'' 

Wind  Cave,  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  world,  is  reached 
by  stage.  It  was  discovered  some  seventeen  years  ago  by  a 
cow-boy.  In  1890  a  Mr.  McDonald  and  son  located  and  explor- 
ed It,  discovering  some  3,000  chambers,  ranging  in  size  from 
ten  by  twelve  feet  to  three  acres.  More  than  a  hundred  miles 
of  passage  ways  are  opened  up  and  still  there  is  no  end;  some 
think  it  reaches  the  full  extent  of  the  Hills.  There  are  four- 
teen different  routes,  only  three  of  which  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic: '^The  Garden  of  Eden,"  ''Pearly  Gates"  and  'The  Pair 
Grounds." 

On  entering  the  cave  a  strong  current  is  encountered— so 
strong  ttiat  candles  are  blown  out— but.  when  down  a  hundred 
feet,  the  current  is  not  perceptible.  Following  our  guide,  with 
candles  in  hand,  for  three  and  a  half  miles  under  the  earth  and 
returning,  was  a  great  revelation;  many  grand,  beautiful  and 
mysterious  scenes  met  our  gaze. 

A  few  days  renewing  old  acquaintances,  refreshing  our 
minds  with  the  beautiful  and  enchanting  scenes  of  rocks  and 
rills;  of  canons,  pine  clad  mountains  and  spruce  laden  air; 
with  thanksgiving  in  our  hearts  for  the  time  when  the  Lord,  in 
this  place,  saw  fit  to  restore  our  health,  amid  the  flashing  of 
the  lights  from  homes  and  streets,  in  the  valley,  up  the  canons, 
and  on  the  mountain  sides,  our  train  pulled  out  to  new  and,  as 
yet,  for  us,  unexplored  land,  in  the  farther— far  Northwest. 

To    us    this    little  journey,  on  swift  rolling  train,  out  from 
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home  and  loved  ones,  across. the  prairies,  through  the  midnight 
storm,  the  dark  tunnel,  around  sharp  crags  and  peaks,  over 
yawning  depths,  past  flowing  rivers  and  quiet  lakes,  up  the 
mountain  sides,  through  sunshine  and  clouds,  meeting  old 
friends  and  new,  plunging  out  and  on  into  new  territory  where 
we  knew,  though  we  had  never  been  there  before,  smiling  faces 
and  welcome  hands,  not  seen  for  twenty  one  years,  awaited  our 
coming  with  glad  hearts — was  all  typical  of  life's  journey, 
away  from  the  home  of  childhood — on  through  the  sterner  years, 
to  a  new  and  yet  unexplored  country  above,  where  loving  faces 
ani  welcome  hands  wait  to  greet  out  coming. 


A  night's  rest  at  Edgemonr,Sonrh  Dakota,    and    we    step 
aboard    the  Portland  Flyer  and  whirl  away  towards  the  Rock- 
les.     New,  strange  and  varied    scenes    greet    us    by    the    way 
Sage  brush,  sage  hens,  jack  rabbits  and  coyotes  make  us  think 
of  the  early  days  of  Wyoming. 

New  Castle  is  our  first  stop.     This  is  a  thriving  little    city 


The  Devil's  Tower,  Seen  from  the  B.  &  M.  Ry,  in  Wyoming, 
located  in  a  rich  valley.     The  Methodist  conference  was  in  ses- 
sion here,  and  the  presence  of  Bishop  Cranston  and  many  min- 
isters,   of  course,  made  the  atmosphere  congenial  and  inviting. 

High  crags  and  buttes  abound,  but  above  them  all,  in    t-he 
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sun-set  glow,  looms  up  the  now  famous  -'Devirs  Tower,"  a  cut 
of  which  is  given  here. 

This  sentinel  of  the  Wyoming  hills  stands  some  900  feet 
high,  its  waUs  being  almost  perpendicular,  while  it  is  nearly 
three  acres  broad  on  top.  It  is  a  geological  wonder,  being  com- 
posed of  a  rock  variety  found  no  where  else,  except  in   Ireland. 

This  tower  of  nature  was  first  climbed  by  a  cow-boy,  then 
in  1894  a  Mr.  Rodgers  constructed  a  ladder  by  driving  iron 
stakes  in  the  crevices  and  reached  the  top.  The  next  year,  on 
Jul}"  4th,  a  Mr.  Ogden  and  wife  of  Sundance,  climbed  its  rug- 
ged heights  and  planted  Old  Glory  on  its  summit,  a  fitting  flag 


Crow  Agency,  on  the  B.  &  M,  Ry. 

staff  for  the  banner  we  love  so  well.  It  is  a  wonderful  rock  and 
was  held  in  superstiiious  awe  by  the  red  men  who  once  roamed 
these  parts. 

Sheridan  is  now  a  thriving  city,  wirh^all  modern  equip- 
ments, located  in  a  charming  valley  to  the  east  c.f  the  Big  Horn 
mountains.  One  can  always  keep  cool  here,  for  the  eternal 
snr)ws  look  down  from  their  lofty  heights  all  the    year   around. 

Our  train  rolls  swiftly  on  through  beautiful  valleys,  where 
many  modern  homes  and  thriving  farms  greet  our  view,  but  the 


cust?:r's  battlefield. 
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historic  ground,  on  which  we  wish  to  dwell  now  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, is  at  hand. 

Our  train  stops  at  Crow  agency,  some  three  miles  from  the 
battle  field,  which  however,  we  could  clearly  see  from  the  train, 
and  arrangements  are  soon  made  for  a  trip  to  the  spot  where 
Custer  fell.  Vehicles  or  bronchos  await  your  pleasure  for  the 
trip.  Blanketed  Indians,  squaws  with  their  papooses  stiapped 
to  their  backs  are  standing  or  sitting  in  groups  about  the  de- 
pot. 

Fording  the  Little  Big  Horn  river  and  winding  our  way  to- 
ward the  uplands,  we  soon  come  to  scattered    groups    of   white 


Custer  Battlefield,  Near  Crow  Agency, 

head  stones,  which  mark  the  phice  where  the  poor  doomed  sold- 
iers made  their  last  heroric  stand. 

With  scattered  forces.  Gen.  Custer  steadily  advanced  to 
higher  ground,  but  the  ranks  were  thinning,  as  these  marble 
slabs  tell  us,  they  fallir)i^  in  groups  of  fours,  by  twos  and  sing- 
ly, till  on  the  ridge  overlooking  all  the  battlefield,  the  brave 
Custer  and  the  remaining  few  were  slaughtered,  and  not  one 
left  to  tell  the  sad  story. 

Talk  about  the  butchery  of  Thermopylae,  the  heroism  of 
Balaklava,  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  where  six   hundred 
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charged  the  Russian  batteries,  and  but  one-half  returned  with- 
out a  scratch.  Here  the  noble  300  of  the  7rh  U  S.  cavalry  rode 
to  death  and  when  the  last  shot  was  fired  and  the  war  whoop 
died  away,  it  might  have  been  written,  "none  wounded,  none 
missing,  all  dead'' 

It  is  supposed  that  Gen.  Custer,  surrounded  with  the   rem- 


Majof^General  George  A.  Custer, 
nant  of  his  troopers,  now  numbering  less  than  a  dozen,  were  the 
last  to  fall,  as  they  were  found  on  the  outmost  edge  of    tlie    fir- 
ing   line,    nearest    the  Indian  encampment.      Here  the  big  cross 
marks  the  place  where  he  tell. 
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It  was  a  mistaken,  yet  a  brave  and  willing  sacrifice,  made 
for  the  civilization  of  the  great  Northwest. 

On  that  ill  fated  day,  June  25,  1876,  it  is  supposed  that 
Custer  never  dreamed  that  with  his  little  band  of  soldiers  he 
was  to  contend  with  3,000  red  men  whose  blood  ran  hot  with 
vengeance  against  the  white  intruder. 


Here  Fell  Custer. 
Standing  on  this  historic  ground,  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Gen.  Custer  and  his  faithful  men,  the  sunlight  blazing  over 
hill  and  vale,  in  the  awful  silence  of  the  moment,  we  try  to  get 
some  realization  of  the  terrible  situation  of  that  hour  when 
these  soldiers  faced  eternity. 
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All  this  vast  country  was,  at  one  time,  for  years  the  scene 
of  lierce  contentions  between  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  who 
lived  here,  the  Cheyennes  being  among  the  fiercest.  They  re- 
peatedly whipped  the  whites  and  when  removed  to  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, refused  to  stay  and  marched  back  across  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  where  the  settlers  were  massacred  and  property  tak- 
en on  their  way  to  their  old  hunting  grounds. 

This  valley  now,  however,  is  occupied  by  the  peaceful 
Crow  Indians  tilling  their  little  farms  and  grazing  their  herds. 
Splendid  schools  are  located  here  where  the  Indian  is  taught 
the  ways  of  civilization  and  made  self  supporting  citizens. 

All  the  table  lands,  hereabout,  where  Sioux  and  Cheyennes 
once  roamed  and  fought,  are  now  being  placed  under  irrigation 
where  all  kinds  of  fruit,  grain  and  garden  stuff*  can  be  success- 
fully raised.  It  is  a  great,  rich  country,  and  in  a  day,  not  far 
distant,  will  be  occupied  by  the  sturdy  tiller  of  the  soil. 


Big  fyorn  Basin 

Jl  Country  of  d^^ftb  and  Wealth 


At  the  present  time,  the  Big  Horn  country  is  attracting 
considerable  attention.  Col.  Cody,  better  known  over  the 
world  as  "Buffalo  Bill,"  with  his  great  show,  his  divorce  suit, 
his  vast  herds  of  fine  stock,  great  ranches,  etc.,  near  Cody, 
Wyo.,  is  much  discussed  by  the  public,  but  it  is  the  country 
with  its  manifold  interests  to  which  we  wish  to  call  ycur  atten- 
tion. 

At  Toluca,  Mont.,  we  leave  the  Lincoln-Billings  line  and 
take  the  Burlington  branch  for  the  Big  Horn  basin,  tbe 
country  we  so  much  desire  to  see.  A  short  ride  to  the  south- 
west through  the  thriving  little  cities  of  Coburn,  Crockett  and 
Bowler,  Garland  and  Corbet  and  we  are  at  Cody,  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  basin. 

This  country  was  little  known  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
Col.  Cody  interested  some  eastern  captalists  in  securing  a  large 
land  grant.  They  immediat^^ly  cut  a  canal  through  the  solid 
mountain  and  turned  loose  a  part  of  the  Shoshone  river  over 
this  vast  plain.  More  than  40,000  acres  of  land  were  soon  un- 
der irrigation  and  since  then  irrigation  projects  have  multiplied 
throughout  the  great  basin  until  some  600,000  acres  are  now 
ready  for  the  enterprising  hand  of  the  toiler. 

The  Big  Horn  country  lies  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Wy- 
oming, only  thirty-five  miles  from  our  nation's  pleasure  ground, 
the  Yellowstone  National  park. 

This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  remarkable  basins  on  the 
continent.  Imposing  mountains  surround  us  on  every  side,  ex- 
cept the  north.  To  the  east  there  looms  up  before  us  the  Big 
Horn  range,  tossing  some  of  its  peaks  12,000  feet  cloudward. 
On  the  west  the  lofty  peaks,  snow-crowned  all  the  year,  of  the 
Shoshone   range   greet   us,    while    on   the  south  the  Owl  range 
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throws  up  its  protecting  walls  against  the  hot  breezes  of  the 
southern  plains. 

Nestling  here  at  the  feet  of  these  grand  old  mountains  are 
the  fertile  fields  of  the  Great  Basin  where  beautiful  homes  are 
springing  up  as  if  by  magic.  Hundreds  of  people  are  locating 
here,  taking  land  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre  with  perpeCual  water 
right,  and  the  same  land  we  were  informed  would  sell  within  a 
very  few  years  for  from  $80  to  $100  per  acre. 

In  seeking  a  new  country  one  not  only  considers  advan- 
tages along  lines  of  wealth,  but  also    the    healthfulness    of   the 


A  Ranch  in  the  Big  Horn  Valley, 

locality.  The  world  over,  Wyoming  is  noted  for  its  splendid 
climate,  and  the  basin  is  one  of  the  favored  spots,  situated  as 
it  is  at  a  high  altitude  and  protected  by  the  mountaios.  Many 
people  said  ''we  have  better  health  here  than  anywhere  we  ever 
lived." 

The  scenic  beauties  of  the  Big  Horn  are  almost  equal  to 
those  of  the  Yellowstone  park  and  natural  wonders  abound  on 
every  hand.  Hot  and  cold  sulphur  and  soda  springs  are  found 
at  Cody  and  Thermopolis  which  have  already  proven  valuable  to 
suffering   humanity,    curing   many    kinds    of  diseases.      This 
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is  also  the  sportsmen's  paradise,  for  the  streams  are  hlled  with 
mountain  trout.  Big  game,  such  '\s  elk,  deer,  mountain  sheep 
and  antelope,  bear  and  mountain  lion  can  easily  be  found. 
S^.ge  hens  and  grouse  are  plentiful.  Truly  it  is  a  royal  place 
if  you  are  looking  for  health  or  a  summer's  outing.  On  a 
clear  day  without  the  aid  of  a  glass  one  can  easily  see  moun- 
tains a  hundred  miles  away. 

It  has  the  sun  of  a  southern  clime,  a  sky  that  surpasses 
that  of  Italy  in  loveliness,  and  scenery  that  excels  that  of  Switz- 
erland. 
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View  of  the  Big  Horn  River  at  Basin  City, 

The  soil  of  the  basin  is  a  sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil 
which  is  easily  and  quickly  tilled,  productive  and  peculiarly 
adaped  to  irrigation.  As  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  one  can 
easily  judge  when  learning  that  one  acre  will  produce  double 
the  crop  of  the  best  Neb/aska  or  Iowa  land.  The  yield  per 
acre  of  oats  is  from  forty  to  eighty  bushels  and  on  one  ranch 
near  Cody  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre  were  raised,  weighing 
from  forty-two  to  forty-five  pounds  per  bushel.  Wheat,  corn, 
rye,  barley,  timothy  and  alfalfa  are  all  raised  and  are  of  a 
superior  quality  and  large  yield.     Here  the  Irish  potatoes  thrive 
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as  nowhere  else,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  yielding  largely,  grow- 
ing big  and  smooth  and  mealy,  al^^ays  commanding  the  highest 
market  price. 

Beets,  rutabagas,  watermelons  and  cantaloupes  grow  abun- 
dantly and  are  excellent  in  quality.  Garden  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  are  successfully  raised. 

Fruits  adaptable  to  this  latitude  and  altitude  grow  in  abun- 
dance, while  small  fruits  grow  wild,  such  as  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, currants  and  gooseberries.  Corn  yields  from  thirty  to 
fifty  bushels  per  acre  and  is  a  sure  crop.  Grasses  yield  as 
high  as  seven  tons  per  acre  and  two  and  three  crops  of  alfalfa 
can  be  raised  in  one  season. 

The  Big  Horn  basin  is  an  ideal  stock  country  and  this  is 
one  of  the  leading  industries.  The  ranchman's  paradise  is  this, 
as  you  will  see  from  a  cut  herewith  and  hundreds  of  the  finest 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses  are  found  in  this  section.  The  win- 
ters are  open  and  mild,  natural  grasses  grow  in  abundance,  and 
is  nutritious  all  the  year  through.  Without  any  grain  what- 
ever, cattle  are  kept  the  entire  year,  and  can  be  taken  direct 
from  the  ranch  to  market. 

Stockmen,  of  course,  make  all  other  industries  subservient 
to  their  enterprise,  but  farming  and  stock  raising  together  are 
a  most  lucrative  combination. 

Stockmen  of  the  basin  believe  in  raising  high  grade  ani- 
mals, so  you  will  find  the  Shorthorn,  Polled-Angus,  Herefords 
and  Galloways — the  best  the  country  can  produce — on  their 
ranches.  With  great  quantities  of  feed  such  as  can  be  produc- 
ed on  irrigated  land,  the  wide  range  with  freedom  from  disease, 
the  cattle  enterprise  is  a  groat  and  profitable  business. 

Some  of  the  finest  horses  to  be  found  in  America  are  raised 
on  the  foothills  of  these  great  mountains.  This  country  seems 
to  produce  horses  with  stronger  bodies,  better  lungs  and  tough- 
er feet  than  any  other  and  tkey  are  in  great  demand  in  the  best 
markets. 

The  sheep  industry  is  another  important  enterprise  in  the 
basin,  there  being  tens  of  thousands    of   them  grazing   on   the 
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mountains  in  th^  winter,  and  on  the  plains  during  the  sutntn^r 
season. 

Like  the  pal liarchs  of  old,  the  shepherd  follttws  his  lio(  k 
through  the  warm  weather  living  in  his  tenr,  and  when  winter 
is  on,  he  camps  in  his  '"sheep  wagon,"  which  is  equipped  with 
all  things  needful  for  comfort. 

Butter,  poultry  atid  eggs  is  another  valuable  enterprise 
carried  on  by  the  ranchmen,  and,  being  cloee  to  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, they  command  the  best  figures,  butter  sometimes  selling 
for  forty  cents  a  pound,  and  eggs  thirty-five  cents  a  dozen. 

Coal  is  produced  in  great  abundance  at  a  cost  of  about  12  a 
ton.  Wood  can  be  had  for  the  cutting  and  hauling,  growing  in 
large  quantities  along  all  streams. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  minerals  are  found  here,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  etc.,  and  no  doubt  in  a  few  years  will  bring  untold 
wealth  to  the  country. 

Rich  oil  fields  await  the  hands  of  capital  and  labor. 

Thus  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  Big  Horn  Basin  is  one 
of  the  coming  prosperous  sections  of  our  great  northwest. 

Cody,  which  now  numbers  nearly  a  thousand  people,  is  a 
wide-awake  and  thriving  little  city,  with  splendid  stores,  im- 
mense stock  of  goods,  banks,  hotels,  planing  mills,  brickyards, 
implement  and  warehouses,  weekly  newspapers,  graded  schools 
and  fine  churches.  Cody,  being  centrally  located  in  the  basin, 
naturally  makes  it  a  distributing  point  for  a  large  section  of 
the  country.  Large  shipments  of  wool  and  stock  are  made 
from  this  point  also. 

Only  thirty  five  miles  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  park,  Cody  is  soon  to  rival  Livingston, 
Mont.,  as  an  entrace  way  to  the  park.  Already  government 
stage  roads  are  constructed  up  the  north  fork  of  the  Shoshone 
rivt^r  through  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  of  America 
to  the  national  park,  where  the  greatest  natural  wonders  in  the 
world  are  to  be  found. 

Here  is  our  nation's  pleasure  resort,   where    the   American 
eagle  is  at  home,  and  the  bear,  deer,  elk  and  antelope  roam  un 
molested.     The  geysers  toss  their  silvery  spray  to    the   clouds, 
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the  mountain  streams  hurry  on  to  their  ocean  homes  and  the 
mighty  Yellowstone  produces  the  most  magnificent  falls  and 
charming  canon  walls  in  the  world.  Paint  pots,  mud  volca- 
noes, boiling  springs,  sulphur  mountains,  petrified  forest  and 
glass  mountains,  all  the  wonder  of  the  traveling  thousands  who 
now  visit  the  park  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  are  there. 
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